Chapter 21
ESSEX: NEMESIS

IN later years Francis Bacon recalled how he had persistently
advised Essex that the only course to be held with the Queen
was compliance and respect. Her goodness would then be with-
out limit. But Esses 'had a settled opinion that the Queen could
be brought to nothing but by a kind of necessity and authority*.
CI well remember/ Bacon continues, 'when by violent courses
at any time he had got his will, he would ask me, "Now Sir,
whose principles be true?" and I would again say to him: "My
Lord, these courses be like to hot waters, they will help at a
pang; but if you use them, you shall spoil the stomach, and you
shall be fain still to make them stronger and stronger, and yet
in the end they will lose their operation."'

For several weeks after the dramatic breach in July 1598 it
seemed as if neither mistress nor servant would yield a point
of pride. Then at the beginning of September Essex fell ill, and
Elizabeth, moved with compassion, sent her physician to him.
A letter of humble, sweetly-phrased thanks opened the way to
reconciliation, and he returned to Court. Yet conquer his nature
he could not. Instead of walking warily, as one who had been
perilously near irrevocable disgrace, he fell to his old game at
once. Among the offices which Burghley had held, and which
were now vacant, was that of Master of the Wards. It was a re-
munerative post, and, more important in the eyes of Esses, gave
its holder great influence with the nobility and gentry through-
out the land. Here was an opportunity of creating a civilian
clientele as overwhelming as his military one. So passionately
did he set his heart upon it that no one dared to compete with
him. But he had the Queen to reckon with. She refused him the
office, and rather than increase his dangerous power, spoke of
retaining it in her own hands. With foolish insolence he wrote
telling her that none of her ancestors had done such a thing, ancf.